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Has he asked himself seriously what " barbarisms " 
would anywhere remain to be a danger, if the more 
than forty powers that have been considered enlight- 
ened enough to be invited to the second Hague Con- 
ference should come to an agreement to dispense with 
three-fourths or nine-tenths of their armies and nayies ? 
Or, if even the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Austria, Russia and Japan should do 
so, what little remaining " barbarism " would be able 
to force a " shameful peace " upon them ? The friends 
of peace have uniformly advocated simultaneous and 
not separate disarmament by the nations. Is Mr. 
Roosevelt opposed to this ? 

Two questions have been raised within us by the 
reading of this curious portion of the Hague section 
of the Message. Has the President gone so far as a 
champion of peace principles and methods that he 
has become alarmed lest those who remember his oft 
repeated praises of war as an instrument of righteous- 
ness, justice and manliness, may rise up and charge 
him with shameful inconsistency? And has he 
sought to save his face by going out of his way to 
reiterate and emphasize his old views? Or has the 
peace movement, in its enormous recent development 
and sweep, become so powerful that he has grown 
anxious lest it become too great and overmastering, 
and has he thrown himself into the breach to save the 
world from what he conceives would be so great a 
moral calamity ? 

It is difficult to find any satisfactory motif for these 
declarations of the President. The most regrettable 
thing about it all is that it will weaken confidence in 
his peace professions and lessen his power to further 
promote the cause. Those who have believed (as we 
have not believed) these professions to be largely 
pretences for the sake of expediency — and they are 
not inconsiderable in number — will be more deeply 
inclined than ever to believe that Mr. Roosevelt is 
essentially a man of war^that it is rooted in him, that 
he loves it, that he " speaks of his own " when he talks 
of it as in this Message, and that any peace hopes 
built upon him will prove to be broken reeds. We 
sincerely wish that he had kept these utterances to 
himself, so uncalled for were they, and so out of 
harmony with the noble and valuable declarations to 
which they are attached. The time has passed for 
any one who stands forward as a friend and promoter 
of humanity and better international relations to push 
to the front passionate arguments in favor of war as 
if it were a divine and still necessary institution. 



Index and Title Page. 

Any of the subscribers to the Advocate of Peace 
who keep files of the paper for binding can obtain the 
Index and Title Page to Volume LXVII., the volume 
for 1905, by sending request to the office of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society. Enclose a one cent stamp to cover 
postage. 



Editorial Notes. 

It is gratifying to see that the policy of 
Naval Pro-am a< ^ ln g every year new ships to the navy 
is to stop, for the present at least. In his 
recent Message to Congress, President Roosevelt said : 
" Our navy, though very small relatively to the navies of 
other nations, is for the present sufficient in point of 
numbers for our needs, and while we must constantly 
strive to make its efficiency higher, there need be no 
additions to the total number of ships now built and 
building, save in the way of substitution (new and effi- 
cient vessels for the old ones)." This is a very different 
note in the President's utterances from what we have 
grown accustomed to in previous years. It is a very 
encouraging change, provided it means anything more 
than a temporary halt in new constructions until the 
numerous ships of various classes now building are com- 
pleted. What has" induced the President to modify his 
views so much ? It is probable that the new Secretary 
of the Navy, Mr. Bonaparte, has had considerable to do 
with it. The Secretary, in his annual report, has taken 
strong ground against further increase either in the num- 
ber of vessels or the size of the battleships, in exact op- 
position to the recommendations of his predecessor, Paul 
Morton. Mr. Bonaparte says : " If circumstances remain 
as they now are, I see no reason to suppose that the 
number of ships in our navy need increase ; on the con- 
trary, it is reasonable to anticipate that their number will 
be reduced, and even reduced materially, within the 
next five years." We imagine, however, that the chief 
ground for this change of policy has been the pressure at 
Washington of the tremendous growing opposition 
throughout the nation to the policy of costly and rapid 
naval expansion pursued for the last ten years — an oppo- 
sition which, as will be remembered, came near to defeat- 
ing in the House of Representatives the naval program 
of last winter. Does Secretary Bonaparte look for an 
international agreement at the coming Hague Conference 
for a material reduction in the armaments of the world ? 
It would seem so, from the language quoted above. 
Some great surprises, doubtless, await the world, as a re- 
sult of that Conference when it meets. 



The Balfour Ministry has resigned and 
New British left the g( . and a L ib er al Cabinet under 

Ministry. . 

the Premiership of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has come into office. There is a general 
feeling on both sides of the water that the new ministry 
will on the whole be more favorable to the cause of 
international peace than the former one ; though it must 
be confessed that in the matter of the settlement of the 
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North Sea incident, the conclusion of treaties of obliga- 
tory arbitration, and the agreement with France for the 
pacific settlement of all outstanding differences, the Bal- 
four Ministry, in spite of its miserable blunders in other 
foreign matters, has done most notable service in 
the direction of peace. In his first speech after accept- 
ing the Premiership Sir Henry spoke a good word for 
the maintenance of friendly relations with foreign coun- 
tries. He particularly referred to Russia and Germany, 
we are glad to say. This utterance will give added 
strength to the movement for better feeling between 
England and Germany, which is being vigorously carried 
forward under the direction of the Anglo-German Com- 
mittee which was created at the Lucerne Peace Congress. 
The new Premier laid emphasis on what he considers to 
be the natural tendency of the present fiscal policy of 
Great Britain to preserve peace. It will give universal 
satisfaction among the friends of liberty and justice 
everywhere to know thatf the new government has 
decided to put a stop to the importation of coolies into 
South Africa, until a South African parliament elected 
by the people shall have pronounced on the subject. 
This action, which means probably the entire destruction 
of the importation of cheap contract labor, has raised a 
storm of indignant protest among the Randholders and 
their friends, but it is sure to strengthen the new 
Cabinet with the masses of the British people. The 
general election will come off soon, and our British 
peace friends are making elaborate preparations to turn 
it to the best possible account in the choice of members 
of parliament. 



Russia. 



We have hoped day after day to see 
some ray of promise that the worst of the 
crisis in Russia was passed. But up to the present 
writing none has appeared. December has been a 
month of horrors, the scanty details of which that have 
come to us giving probably no adequate conception of 
the awful atrocities enacted. Assassination, massacre, 
mob violence, barricades, incendiarism, race hatred and 
murder, Cossack butcheries, arrests of labor leaders, 
fierce battles in the streets between the government 
forces and infuriated revolutionists, piles of slaughtered 
" beardless boys," women and children shot down pro- 
miscuously — it would be difficult to imagine a sadder 
and more distressing picture. And whence has it all 
come? It is traceable, every bit of it, in the last 
analysis, to the system of brutal domination which has 
held Russia in chains from time immemorial. No more 
miserable and gigantic failure of the law of might can 
be found on the pages of history. More immediately, it 
is the trail of the recent war, which has thrown its 
terrible burdens and multiplied disasters over the whole 



of the vast Empire. The people have at last been driven 
to a point where they will bear no more. In the mad- 
ness of their passions, at last breaking through all re- 
straint, they have hurled themselves here and there in 
desperation against the forces which they conceive to 
have wrought their desolation. In a condition like this 
masses of people do not discriminate, and recognize what 
they might attain at less cost by slower and more rational 
methods. What the early outcome of the conflict may 
be cannot yet be prophesied. The government may save 
itself for the moment by the weight of its brutal power 
and beat down the revolution, but unless it turns away 
from its brutalism, and proceeds boldly and courageously 
in the ways of freedom and popular rights on which it 
has started, it will die at last a miserable death at the 
hands of those whose souls it has so long held in bondage. 
And the quicker it abandons its brutalism the better. 
Let it cease to fire on the strikers, or even on the infuri- 
ated mobs ; let it dismiss all its Cossack soldiers, and if 
possible send the last one of them out of the country, 
and return all its other military instruments to their 
barracks, beseeching the people to come to conference, 
and promising them sincerely that they shall have true 
popular constitutional government, and the fearful storm 
would die away in less than a week. As a man soweth, 
as a nation soweth, so shall it reap. 



We invite the special attention of our 

Qermany? 1 "" 81 readers to the vel 7 able article in this 

number on "The Peace Movement and 
Germany " by Dr. Ernst Richard, head of the German 
Department in Columbia University. Dr. Richard is 
the president of the New York German Peace Society, 
composed now of nearly one hundred members, and is 
doing effective and splendid work in bringing Germans 
.into the peace movement. We think he somewhat 
overstates the German case in certain particulars. There 
are very few people anywhere who seriously consider 
Germany behind other countries in__civilization. He is 
possibly also a little oversensitive to criticisms of his 
native country, as most people are in regard to their 
fatherland. But his main contention is correct, that 
Germany has been much misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented. The German-baiting, of which he speaks, in 
the American and the English press and among a certain 
class of our public men, has been exceedingly unjust and 
shameful. We have often condemned it ourselves and 
do not think his disapprobation of it any too strong. 
The German Emperor and the German people have 
their marked "weaknesses" towards militarism, as Dr. 
Richard does not deny, and it is not difficult to find 
things in recent German colonial action open to severe 
reprobation, but the notion prevalent in some quarters 
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that Germany and every single German is aching for a 
fight with some big country and is boiling over with the 
desire to descend headlong upon somebody somewhere, 
with a big army and navy, is too absurd to find any 
credence whatever. The first requisite to closer inter- 
national friendship and harmony is mutual understanding. 
The peace movement is taking deep and comparatively 
rapid hold in Germany, and if people would only take 
the trouble to learn the real character and disposition of 
the German people they would find a much better state 
of things than many of them imagine. We thank Dr. 
Richard for setting the matter forth so clearly as he has. 
He desires that the peace movement may make the most 
rapid progress possible in his native land, and that no 
inexcusable obstacles may be kept in the way. 



The Pennsylvania Peace Society held 
Pennsylvania itg thirty-ninth annual meeting in the 

Peace Society. •> ° 

Young Friends Auditorium, Philadelphia, 
on the 7th of December. The speakers .vere Judge 
William N. Ashman, president of the Society, Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt, member of Congress from Missouri, 
State Treasurer- elect Berry,and Rev. S.F.Hershey, LL.D., 
of Wooster, Ohio. Dr. Hershey spoke on "The Place 
of John Hay in the Peace Movement," State Treasurer 
Berry on " The Foundation of the Temple of Peace," 
and Mr. Bartholdt on the " Progress of the Peace Move- 
ment during the Past Tear." The latter's speech, if one 
may judge by the brief reports given in the papers, went 
directly to the quick on a number of points. He de- 
plored the fact that our school text-books of history 
characterize soldiers as the greatest of heroes. The 
school should be used to curb and not to encourage the 
brute instincts of children. Everything that smacks of 
war, including military drills, should be excluded from 
the school. The peace of the world, he said, had been 
nominally, but nothing more than nominally, established 
by the so-called Roosevelt Peace of Portsmouth. Such 
a peace is really not peace at all, but only an armistice. 
The peace of the world is to-day very unstable, and may 
be disturbed at any time, even by a single individual. 
There is a strong feeling everywhere for disarmament, 
the question being rather an economical than a military 
one, in the speaker's view. He declared it to be America's 
duty and privilege to set the example in the way of peace 
and justice and square dealing with all nations. Mr. 
Bartholdt does not believe that the peace of the world 
can ever be assured against the occasional inroads of war 
until the nations have set up a complete international 
organization holding substantially the same relation to 
the different governments that our national government 
holds to the various states constituting the Union. 



The inevitable tendencies of militarism 
Prize'essa ist towards despotism, in one form or another, 
are constantly manifesting themselves. The 
other day Col. J. S. Pettit of the Eighth United States 
Infantry read before the Military Service Institution in 
New York an essay on which he had been awarded a 
prize. In this essay he declared it to be a self-evident 
proposition that a democracy based upon the will of the 
people cannot be as skillful or as efficient in the conduct 
of military affairs as a monarchy unfettered by the spoils 
system and not indebted to politicians. This has often 
been asserted in past years, and particularly by military 
men. It would be easy to cite striking examples to 
prove the falseness of the proposition, but there is no 
doubt that it has a good deal of historic justification if 
one takes into account a sufficient number of wars. But 
if it be true, what is to be done ? Pull down our democ- 
racy and put monarchical absolutism in its place? That 
is what Colonel Pettit and his like would logically recom- 
mend, though they do not dare to say so openly. They 
would at least, as many of them do, go so far as to advo- 
cate compulsory military service, which is a form of 
tyranny and slavery. No ; the course which a democ- 
racy ought to pursue is to reduce militarism to an ever 
lower minimum, until it finally destroys it entirely. The 
democratic state exists for the welfare of the people, the 
whole people, and not for the advancement and efficiency 
of the governing and the military classes. The more 
extended and efficient militarism is made, even though it 
may prove mighty in the conduct of war, the more certain 
the people are to be reduced to increasing subjection, 
hardships and political silence. This is the plain lesson 
of history, and the American people know enough about 
it not to allow themselves to be duped by prize essays 
such as that of Colonel Pettit. 



The Arbitration and Peace Society of 
Proposed Cincinnati, one of the most vigorous of 

Hague Day. ' ° 

the new societies auxiliary to the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, under date of December 2 sent the 
following letter to President Roosevelt, inviting him to 
give his support to the effort to secure the general 
observance of the 18th day of May throughout the 
nation : 

His Excellency, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 
The sane stimulating of sentiment is a good way to increase 
and intensify public interest in any good cause. It is the 
opinion of the Cincinnati Arbitration and Peace Society that 
the annual celebration of the opening of the Hague Confer- 
ence, May 18, 1899, will do much to spread the fundamental 
doctrine of the Brotherhood of Man, and to further the cause 
of International Arbitration in encouraging the development 
of the virtues of humanity, the solidarity of nations and the 
ultimate abandonment of wars, except as against unjust rebel- 
lion and foreign invasion. The State Superintendents of Edu- 
cation of Massachusetts and Ohio promulgated early in this 
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year recommendations that the day be observed in all the 
public schools in their respective states, in order that the 
children and youth may early receive instruction in the prin- 
ciples of universal benevolence and inspiration to just ideas of 
patriotism. In these states and in New York City the day 
was well observed in the public schools. 

The celebrations of February 22, May 30, and July 4, might 
well be supplemented by the general recognition of May 18, 
and I write, Mr. President, in behalf of our Society, to ex- 
press a great desire and hope that you may find it in harmony 
with your own sentiment and inclination to proclaim May 18 
a day to be observed each year, and the same to be known as 
" Hague Day." 

I have the honor to be, 

Very sincerely your obedient servant, 

Wm. Christie Hebron, President. 

The idea has been broached, as our readers know, of 
trying to secure the recognition of the 18th of May as 
an international holiday. It is hardly to be expected 
that this can be realized at the present time, until a 
more general observance of the day has come into vogue 
within the separate nations. This latter seems now practi- 
cally certain to occur, and we see no reason why Presi- 
dent Roosevelt should not use his great influence towards 
its general observance in this country. 



A copy of the eighteenth annual report 
p'" C ' w U k °^ M rs - Hannah J. Bailey, superintendent 
of the Peace and Arbitration Department 
of the National W. 0. T. IT., has just come into our 
hands. It shows a year of steady, persistent work, not 
only by the superintendent, but by the local workers in 
many parts of the country — among children, in schools, 
in Sabbath schools, at conventions, etc. The Depart- 
ment has made special efforts to counteract boys' brigades 
in churches and military drill in the schools, to have 
religious and Sunday-school books and other literature 
kept free from anything of a military nature. It has 
written all the leading publishing houses in the United 
States on the subject. It has also entered its official 
protest against the continued increase of the navy. The 
Department was represented at the Fourteenth Interna- 
tional Peace Congress at Lucerne. Mrs. Bailey's report 
dwells with satisfaction upon the many encouraging 
events of the past year, which indicate a rapid develop- 
ment of sentiment against war and in favor of the com- 
pletion of the organization of permanent peace among 
the nations. Her State superintendents in California, 
Maine, Iowa, New Jersey, Florida, Ohio, Indiana, Rhode 
Island, Kansas, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Oregon, Illinois, 
Arkansas, Massachusetts, South Dakota, Colorado and 
North Carolina, have sent in interesting statements of 
the work done in their various localities, which Mrs. 
Bailey has incorporated into her report. Mrs. Bailey 
feels, as many of the rest of us feel, that " humanity was 
never before favored with such visible fulfillment of the 
angels' prophetic song, 'On earth peace, goodwill to 



men.' " This great department of the greatest organiza- 
tion of women in the world is itself one of the clearest 
signs of this wonderful fulfillment. We regret that so 
many state and county branches of the W. C. T. U. 
have not yet taken up this work with earnestness and 
enthusiasm. It ought to appeal to them with peculiar 
force. 



. Race hatred is one of the worst possible 
Race Hatred. obstacles to the progress of humanity. 
Perhaps we ought to call it race contempt, for this is 
the character which it most frequently takes. What a 
terrible role it has played in the history of the world ! 
And what fearful mischief it still does occasionally in 
places, in spite of the general evolution away from it 
which has taken place in civilized countries. Witness 
the awful Jewish massacres in parts of Russia recently, 
which make one query whether after all men — some 
men — are anything more than fiends, which have got 
temporarily out of their proper habitat and polished 
themselves up externally a bit. If all that comes to us 
from the South is to be taken at even half its face value, 
prejudice against the negroes is taking on a new form of 
expression recently, which, if it continues, is full of ill- 
omen for the country. This new phase of proposed 
negro-treatment — deportation or extermination — is not 
much heard of throughout the North. The article which 
we publish elsewhere by a Southern man, E. A. Brenholtz, 
well known for his high humanitarianism and fine sense 
of justice, indicates that it is becoming alarmingly fre- 
quent in the Southern States. It goes without saying 
that every friend of peace and justice must throw his 
whole influence against any suggestion so full of contem- 
plated injustice and wrong. We cannot believe that the 
better part of the Southern population will, on second 
thought, give any countenance to the proposed crime 
against the negroes, and we hope, for the sake of our 
common country, that what has come to Mr. Brenholtz's 
knowledge through Southern papers and otherwise, 
some of which we have seen, entirely misrepresents the 
South in general. 



Since our last issue two prominent 
Prominent Advo- vice .p r e8idents of the American Peace 

cates of Peace Gone. r 

Society, Edward Atkinson of Boston 
and Philip C. Garrett of Philadelphia, have passed away. 
They were both men of large powers and of wide influ- 
ence in their special spheres of activity. 

Mr. Atkinson was an economist and approached ques- 
tions from the economist's point of view, his economics 
however being saturated through and through with con- 
science and a fine, clear sense of right and justice. He 
was the foremost statistician in America and had only 
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one or two equals anywhere. Though not a radical 
peace man theoretically, the ordinary wars of history, 
especially those of recent years, were to him an abomina- 
tion and a heinous crime. No more powerful blows were 
ever dealt war than he dealt it by his figures. The only 
answer that could be made to his arraignment was ridi- 
cule and mockery. To imperialism in all its forms he 
was a relentless foe, and he never could quite forgive 
our national government for the fatal steps which it had 
taken away from the fundamental principles of the na- 
tional life. He was a zealous advocate of the extension 
of the principle of neutralization in the interests of justice 
and peace, not only to land territories, but also to the 
great trade routes of the ocean, the Massachusetts State 
Board of Trade plan for the neutralization of these routes 
having originated with him. He had a strong faith that 
commerce would some day make war entirely impossible. 
Mr. Garrett, one of the foremost and best-known citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, was a life-long advocate of peace. 
He proceeded from the religious and ethical standpoint. 
He was a Friend, and held all war to be unchristian and 
immoral, though he was patient and tolerant toward 
those who could not go as far as he in its condemnation. 
He took prominent part until recently in many meetings 
and conferences held for the promotion of the cause in 
a practical way — at Mohonk, at Washington and else- 
where. In civic life he was a great force for good. A 
generation ago he was the chairman of the Committee of 
One Hundred which temporarily redeemed Philadelphia 
from corrupt politics. As an Indian Commissioner, ap- 
pointed by President Grant and continued till the time 
of his death, he contributed much toward the successful 
carrying out of Grant's Indian Peace Policy. He was 
a member of the Historical Society of Philadelphia, of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences and the American 
Philosophical Society. 

Brevities. 

... On December 16 Baron von Sternberg, the 
German ambassador at Washington, informed Secretary 
Root at the State Department that the threatened 
trouble between Germany and Brazil growing out of 
the reported attack by German sailors from the gunboat 
"Panther" at the Brazilian port of Itajahy, had been 
averted and the incident had been amicably adjusted. 
. . . Mr. Jaures, the Socialist leader in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, speaking against militarism on the 
15th of December, commented at length and favorably 
on that portion of President Roosevelt's message dealing 
with arbitration. He deplored the fact that his own 
country had not taken the lead in calling the second 
Hague Conference. He uttered a warning against the 
continuation of the "armed peace," which he declared 
to be as dangerous as war. As an example, in Russia, 
he said, the troops of the standing army had been used 
for the oppression of the people. 



... It is announced that the Moroccan Conference, 
in which France, Germany, Italy, Great Britain and 
other powers will take part, will probably meet on the 
10th of this month, and at Madrid instead of Algeciras, 
as heretofore announced. We wonder what part their 
high-mightinesses will allow Morocco herself to have in 
the meeting ! 

. . . Since the foregoing note was written the Sultan of 
Morocco has objected to the holding of the Conference at 
Madrid, and it will probably be held elsewhere. 

. . . The Emperor of Germany, speaking at a reception 
at Brunswick on December 16, declared that "he was 
happy because it had been possible for him to keep peace 
for the German Empire until the present time." 
. . . The Christmas issue of the Independent (1?0 
Fulton Street, New York) is a valuable peace number. 
It contains an article by Mr. Hayne Davis on " The 
World's Peace Makers," one by Hon. Richard Bartholdt 
on " The Demand of the Hour " (an International Con- 
gress), and one by Dr. William Hayes Ward on "Peace 
before the Angels' Song." The editorial entitled "A 
White Christmas " has also valuable reflections on the 
growing peace temper of the nations. 
. . . Prof. Frederick de Martens, the distinguished 
arbitrator and authority on international law, has re- 
signed the professorship, of international law at St. 
Petersburg, which he has held for many years. Pro- 
fessor De Martens, it will be remembered, was one of 
the Russian peace commissioners at Portsmouth. He 
has served as a member of many arbitration boards, and 
is one of the Russian members of the Hague Court. 
. . . The Uorrespondance Bi-mensuelle of the Berne 
Peace Bureau, in its issue of the 10th of December, the 
day on which the Nobel prize was awarded, gives an 
account of a series of lectures which the Baroness von 
Suttner had just finished in Germany, during which she 
had visited and spoken in twenty-four cities, including 
Berlin, Hamburg, Leipzig, Gottingen, Stuttgart and 
Frankfort. She received many marks of sympathy and 
of interest in the peace cause, and in places had a real 
ovation. 

. . . The International Medical Peace Association in 
its meeting at Paris the 27th of November passed a 
number of resolutions, expressing, among other things, 
regret at the continuation of the great and expensive 
armaments, the hope that the various Eastern questions 
might be settled in a pacific way, and that, following the 
example of Norway, questions of nationality might be 
determined by the interested peoples themselves. 

. . . Mr. Horace G. Wadlin, librarian of the Boston 
Public Library, has prepared and published at the end of 
the December Bulletin of Books added to the Library, a 
reading list of books and pamphlets under the heading, 
" The Hague Conference and International Arbitration." 
It is an admirable list, covering four pages of the Bulletin, 
and has been prepared to facilitate the task of those who 
will be making researches in the library on the subject 
of arbitration in connection with the coming Conference 
at The Hague. Those wishing a copy of the list should 
communicate directly with Mr. Wadlin. 
. . . The Boston Transcript oi December 16 published 
an admirable article by Lucia Ames Mead on the Far 



